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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Remembrance of the progress of peace principles and 
activities during 1890 should fill all who love it with grate- 
ful joy ! The Pan-American Congress ; the arbitra- 
tion resolutions of the United States Congress ; the 
Universal Peace Congress in London ; the resistance of 
militarism by the great masses of the German people ; the 
peaceful protestations of the Italian government ; the 
cases of successful arbitration in which the United States, 
Venezuela, Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland and other countries have participated ; the 
awakening public sentiment and conscience of mankind 
which welcome and applaud peace utterances and efforts ; 
the testimony of the Pope in favor of European disar- 
mament; the proposal by the Presbyterian Church (South) 
of the United States for a church conference on the sub- 
ject of peace which is meeting with favorable responses 
from all Protestant churches of Christendom ; — all these 
things and many unmentioned fill our hearts with grati- 
tude and rejoicing. 

Now for the other side. Every Christian State adding 
to its armament ; the year closing with reminders of the 
ancient war-whoop of the American savages (of all 
colors) ; the general and uninterrupted faith of govern- 
ments, peoples and churches in war as a means of doing 
good ; the want of active co-operation in peace agitation 
and effort ; the continued abandonment of the schools and 
institutions of learning to text-books chieflydevoted to war ; 
the military drill in schools ; the popular approval of the 
many great ships of war that the United States is building ; 
the obstacles in the way of arbitration between England 
and the United States as to the seal fisheries, inviting acts 
of violence in the Behring Sea ; — such are some of the 
shadows flitting across our sky and darkening our hopes 
for the elevation of mankind. 

The abolition of negro slavery ; the right of liberty of 
conscience ; the prohibition of duelling by law ; the mak- 
ing of the traffic in intoxicating drinks illegal ; the recog- 
nition of the Church of its duties to the world of the 
heathen around her as well as those in countries where 
the Gospel has not penetrated ; indeed, the general rise 
of mankind to a higher moral level such as has marked 
our century, has been of slow growth. It is not a univer- 
sal rise nor has it exhibited unintermitted progress. 

But on the whole, liberty, equality and fraternity have 
made progress. International comity is in the air. The 



shibboleths of sects, tribes, nations and races are less 
and less loud and violent. 

One blood, one Lord, one faith are not recognized in 
their highest and broadest sense, but there have been ap- 
proximations to unity. The teachers and leaders of the 
world's thought believe in it. 

Let us be " happy " then, not only in what God hath 
wrought but in what He promises and portends, — " the 
kingdoms of this world to become the kingdoms oj our Lord." 



THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

What is a Peace Society? What its origin? What has 
it done ? What does it propose to do ? Such are the 
questions often asked and oftener unasked. Have pa- 
tience and I will briefly tell what I know about it. 

One hundred years ago the civilized world was full of 
wars and rumors of wars. Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
bloodiest of all great warriors, was using France and 
Frenchmen to create and prosecute universal strife ; 
often, he alleged, in order to secure a lasting peace. 

For twenty-five years the European wars went on and 
in 1812, our own country declared war with England. It 
was driven to this by the aggressions of England which 
grew largely out of the Anglo-French war. Then fol- 
lowed years of bloodshed on laud and sea. Not till 
Bonaparte was confined to a distant and lonely island 
did the nations have peace. 

In December, 1814, an anonymous pamphlet was pub- 
lished in Boston, entitled, A Solemn Review of the Cus- 
tom of War. It was written by Rev. Noah Worcester, 
D.D. This was read by many persons. Some were 
convinced by his sound reasonings that the " Custom " of 
war was immoral and unchristian. In one year from the 
issuing of the pamphlet, there was a meeting which or- 
ganized the Massachusetts Peace Society. Dr. Worces- 
ter was its secretary and editor, but chose the pen name, 
Philo PacificHS. The first periodical was a pamphlet of 
forty pages more or less. Its motto was the Angels' 
song at Bethlehem. A copy is before me. I have no 
means of determining the number of copies printed. The 
editing and presswork were creditable to both editor and 
publisher. The latter was Joseph T. Buckingham, 17 
Cornhill, Boston. 

The first article is an interesting dialogue (imaginary) 
between "Omar," an officer dismissed for duelling, and 
the President of the United States. Omar admits the 
justice of his punishment. Hamilton's death and Burr's 
disgrace were freshly discussed, and the duellist turned 
the President's arguments against duelling to good account 
against war. Omar then sits down and writes six letters 
to the President on the subject, advancing arguments as 



